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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 
Columbus’ second visit.—Spanish oppression of the na- 
tives. — The Lucayans seduced into slavery. 

In 1504, Columbus again visited Hayti, after hav- 
ing been stopped in the career of discovery by ship- 
wreck and detention in the island of Jamaica tweive 
months. Though cautious of receiving him, Ovan- 
do at length procured his escape and admission into 
the island with every public honor, Here he re- 
mained but asingle month, and returned with diffi- 
culty and in a tempest into Spain, where, instead of 
being welcomed in a manner suited to the greatness 
of his character, and the magnitude of his discove- 
ries, he experienced coldness and injustice: he di- 
ed in May, 1506, at Valladolid, only fifty-nine years 
ofage. ‘ Such was the end of this uncommon man, 
who, to the astonishment of Europe, added to a 
fourth part of the earth, or rather, half a world to 
this globe which had been so long desolate and so 
litle known. It might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, that public gratitude would have given the 
name of this intrepid seaman to the new hemisphere, 
the first discovery of which was owing to his enter- 
prising genius. This was the least homage of res- 
pect that could be paid to his memory; but either 
through envy, inattention,or the caprice of fortune, 
even in the distribution of fame, this honor was re- 
served for Americus Vespucius, a Florentine; who 
did nothing more than follow the footsteps of a man 
whose name ought to stand foremost in the list of 
treat characters.’’* 

Ovando is represented by all the historians, as ex- 
ereising a considerable degree of wisdom and justice 
in his administration, so far as regarded his coun- 
irymen, while he swayed a rigorous sceptre over the 
pocr natives. His constant aim was to promote 
the prosperity of the settlement, and with a discre- 
tion that does him credit, he endeavored to excite 
the attention of the Spaniards to the cultivation of 
the land, the forming of plantations of sugar cane, 
which he had obtained fromthe Canary isles, and the 
establishment of sugar works. 

Various symptoms of dissatisfaction, with Spanish 
oppression, from time to time presented themselves 
in different provinces. In the year 1502, exaspera- 
tion had led to the assassination of a few Spaniards 
in Higuey, which led toa more extended manifes- 
‘ation of a spirit ef revolt. The governor cunsider. 
ed it important to adopt instant measures to check 
this growing evil, and accordingly dispatched an 
oflicer with four hundred men to the spot. He met 
however, with much greater resistance than he had 
anticipated, and some detachments of his force were 


_ cut off; upon this, Esquibel, the commanding officer, 


acting upon instructions which he had received 
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* Abbe Rayna’. 


a 
gagements. 


from Ovando, 
peace; but they were rejected with disdain, 
continued fora time to wage successful war with 
their invaders, But this tide at length turned, and 
they were vigorously pursued into the mountains, 
the usual place of their retreat after disastrous en- 
Here they were slain in such numbers 
that their well-peopled province appeared after- 
wards like a desert: the chieftain who bad formerly 
refused, was now reduced to the necessity of soli- 
citing peace; and Esquibel erected and garrisoned a 
fortress upon his territory. 

A still more formidable insurrection was, in 1503, 
beginning to display itself in the province of Xera- 
gua. Ever since the affair of Roldan, a considerable 
number of his accomplices had remained in this part 
of the country, who were perpetually sowing the 
seeds of impiety and discontent. Anacoana, the 
princess who governed this district, had been at 
first extremely well inclined towards the Spaniards, 
but their misconduct converted her affection into 
hatred, at least so they persuaded themselves, con- 
scious that there was too much cause for the exis- 
tence of such an altered state of feeling. Information 
was accerdingly communicated to the capital, that 
the queen of Xaragua was meditating some rebel- 
lious project; and it was suggested that no time 
ought to be lost in taking measures to prevent it. 

Ovando was too wellaware of the characters of 
his informers to place implicit reliance upon their 
representations, and too little cowfident in them to 
feel much disposed to adopt their quarrel; still he 
deemed it 2 necessary precaution to undertake a 
journey into the neighborhood; and after public an- 


nouncement of his intention to visit the province of 


Xaragua for the purpose of receiving the tribute 
which was due to the crown of Castile, and of see- 
ing a princess who had always professed the great- 
est friendship for the Spanish nation, he set out at 
the head of three hundred foot and seventy horse, 
upon the expedition. Anacoana publicly testified 


the utmost joy at the honor of this visit, whether | 


from motives of policy or affection it may be difi- 
cult to determine. She went forth to meet Ovando 
attended by the entire body of her pobility and an 
incalculable multitude of people, dancing and sing- 
ing as they proceeded. After the first compliments, 
the governor was conducted to the royal palace 
amidst the most rapturous and universal acclama- 
tions, and a feast was prepared which was kept for 
several successive days in the most magnificent 
manpo@. 

The historian, Herrera, states that Ovando was 
soon convinced of the existence of a conspiracy 
against the Spaniards, but by what evidence, it dues 
notappear. Oviedo represents a confession as hav. 
ing been extorted from three hundred caziques, who 
were the queen’s vassals, by torture; a proceeding 
which has been strongly condemned by mostof the 





‘other Span 


sh historians. The govermor accosding- 


| 





offered the Indians conditions of !ly adopted the following mode of maplicien the ac- 
and 'cused to the security of the colony. 
(the queen to a feast, which he said should be cele- 


Having invited 


brated after the manner of his country, with all the 
pomp of his assembled nobility, the whole Indian 
court, as her attendants, were thus collected on one 
spat: the Spaniards at length appeared in the order 
of battle, the infantry marching before and oceupy~ 
ing all the avenues to the place as they advanced:—. 
the cavalry followed, with the governor at their 
head, and moved on tothe queen’s residence, who 
was not a little alarmed to see them approaching 
sword in hand. In obedience to a preconcerted 
sign the multitude were instantly put to the sword, 
while the unfortunate queen with her whole court 
were secured: the caziques were fixed to the stakes 
used in the temporary construction for the feast, and 
perished inthe flames in which the building was 
consumed, while the queen was reserved for a more 
disgraceful end, being conducted to the capital, and 
there tried, condemned, and publicly executed on a 
gallows. Of the people who were thus treacherous 


Lly assassinated, the numbers of all ranks and condi- 


tions cannot be reckoned ;—high and low, rich and 
poor, men and women, the innodent aud guilty, 
were alike indiscriminately massacred. The few 
who escaped fled of course in every direction, and 
some of them settled in far distant places. 


After the conclusion of this military visit, Ovando 
gave his attention to the establishment of towns and 
villages, selecting the most advantageous situations. 
for their erection, so that in 1504, the Spaniarde. 
possessed fifteen cities or towns filled with their own 
population, besides two fortresses in Higuey, Isa 
bella, and other places, formed at first for the mines 
of Cibao and Christopher, but which had now och 
some time abandoned.*® 


In the year 1506, the prince of Higuey where it 
was supposed tranquility had been fully restored, 
was againin a state of open revolt. The wad faith 
of the Spaniards havimg led them to violate the con. 
ditions of the treaty which had been concluded with 
Esquibel, the Indians after preferring many useless 
complaints, attacked and burned the fortress and 
massacred the garrison. A resolution was instaptly 
taken to revenge this proceeding in the most signal 
and Esquibel was again dispatched to chas- 
Having subsidized a 


manner, 
tise the insurgent district. 
number of Indians of the neighboring province, he 

hastened to the place destined to feel the weight. af» 
With 


the despairing natives slew 


Spanish indignation. little resistance he. 
overran the country: 
themselves with their own weapons—in other ine 
stances, prisoners who were compelled to become 
guides through the defiles of the mountains, threw 
themselves down headlong to avoid the treachery to 
to which they were compelled; in many cases the 
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* Charlevoix. 
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islanders displayed prodigious courage and equal 
skill. 

At length the seizure of the cazique, Cotubana- 
ma, putan end to the war: he was brought to the 
capital and executed as other rebels against the gov- 
ernment had been before; and in him terminated for 
that age, the race of native Haytian kings. 

The famentable success of this contest, and the 
death of queen Isabella in Spain, completed the 
mistortunes of the islanders. 

Oppression now laid an iron hand upon the Indi- 
ans; their labor was increased, and they became 
exposed to the unrestrained cruelty of those who 
with a singularly ill grace called the islanders sava- 
ges They were given as property by Ferdinand to 
his grandees avd favorites, whose agents treated 
them as so many animals, destined to work for the 
sole purpose of enriching their European lords.— 
What was the consequence? The accamulation in- 
decdot treasure, but the destruction of human hfe. 
Tu icss than six years, sixty thousand American 
families were reduced to fourteen thousand; and of 
the native population, in the course of fifteen years, 
there remained only sixty thousand out of a million. 
Hiow could it be otherwise, when they, worn out by 
excessive fatigue, being compelled to labor, chained 
together aud tashed to tasks, under which their uo- 
trained eoustitution inevitably sunk; and when des- 
peration excited them to suicide as a refuge from 
oppression * 

Roused to a sense of danger from the rapid ée- 
crease of the population, not by the cries of humani- 
ty, or the requiresments of outraged religion, their 
oppressors began to study some expedient which 
might remove, or mitigate at least, the existing ca- 
lamities; and the one they adopted tends to display 
even more than any previous transactign, the dia- 
bolical principles which influenced their whole con- 
duct. Arrested in their cruelties only by the over- 
whelming conyiction thatin the total extinction of the 
native whabitants they were hastening their owo 
ruin, did they retrace their impious steps, adopt 

, measures for ameliorating the condition or prolong- 
‘Ing the lives of the islanders, and thus eventually 
multiplying the population?-——Did they, smitten by a 
rebuking conscience within, or alarmed lest tee 
tempests that frequently burst around them in that 
sultry region, should be commissioned by indignant 
Teaven to launch the thunderbolt or dart the light- 
ring upon their guilty heads—aim to heai the wounds 
inflicted by the chains of servitude, with which they 
had galled and destr ryed unoffending thousands, 
who, but for them, might have been at ease in their 
rative wilds? 
their ruler to supply the waste of human life in 
Mayt, by adopting a system f- what shall it be 
called?—a system of man-stealing, practised upon 
che unsuspecting inhabitants of neighboring islands 
which bad been unfortunate enough to be discovered 
—now to be sacrificed to the Moloch of Spanish ava- 
rice. This was in the year 1507. 


It might seem 4 mere auti-climax to talk of treache- 
ry alter reeording seenes strocious murder, but 
in foet the coucuct of the colonists to the Lucayans 
involved both; and the treachery was so much the 
more de‘estable, asit was committed under the sa- 
cred name of religion. They were persuaded that 


m being transported to Hayti, they should weet 


O no!—It was the miserable policyof 
} 





their departed ancestors, and participate with them 
in the blessedness of that happy region; and in con- 
sequence of this statement, more than forty thou- 
sand were seduced to share the blessedness of starving 
in the happy region of avaricious and sanguinary 
Spaniards.* 

(To be continued ) 





REVIEW OF RAYMOND'S AGRICULTURAL 
PRIZE ESSAY. 

There is nosubject, perhaps, of more immediate 
importance to the agriculturalists of this section of 
the Union, partigularly, than the one now before us. 
The Agricultura] Society of Frederick County, Md. 
being fully aware of this, offered, some months 
since, a premium for the bestessay that should be 
produced, tending to throw light upon it. James 
Raymond, Esq. of the city of Frederick, was the 
suecessful candidate for the premium. His essay. 
has been published in pamphlet form. 
duction is a masterly one, and cannot fail of en- 
lightening the minds of many who have not had the 
leisure or inclination to examine the subject as ex- 
tensively, or taken ae practical a view of it, as he 
has done. —But } will not detain the reader with fur- 
ther preliminary remarks at present. Let the pam- 
phlet speak for itself, 


THE COMPARATIVE FCONOMY OF FREE OR 
SLAVE LABOUR IN AGRICULTURE, 


What makes the nations smile, 
Improves their soil, and gives them double suns; 
And why they pine beneath the brightest skies, 
In natures richest lap. THOMPSON. 


The question before usis a branch of the 
general question of slavery. But perhaps it 
does not embrace the most fascinating topics 
for discussion, which are presented to the 
mind by the whole of that great and mo- 
mentous subject. It reaches none of those 
elevated objections to domestic slavery, 
which many of the wise and good think they 
discover in politics, religion, or natural law. 
We are to answer the very natural enquiry 
of the farmer, which of these species of la- 
bour his own persenal advantage calls upon 
him to employ. If we can convince him 


will in time go out of fashion, like an un- 
handy farming tool, on the introduction of a 
new one, upon an improved model. 

This, [shall endeavour to do. I shall en- 
deavour to show that free labour is more con- 
venient, and cheaper than the labour of 
slaves, 

One of the most important circumstances 
of convenience, and therefore of profit, 








* “(On n‘imagineroit pas les fourberies, qui furent 
mises en usage, pour engager ces pauvres insulaires 
asuivre leurs Tyrans. La plupart les assurerent 
;quwils venoient d’une region delicieuse, ou etoient 
les ames de Jeurs parens et de leurs amis defancts, 
| qui les invitoient ales venir joindre. 40,000 de ces 
oarvares furent assez simple pour se laisser seduire; 
mars quand il3 virent, en arrivant a |’Espagnole, 
qu'on les avoit abuses, ils en conqurent un chagrin 
qui en fit perir un grand nombre et porta plusieurs 
a entreprencre des choses incroyables pour se 
suuver.”—Charievoix Hist. de I’lele Espagnole, 
Tom. 2. 

t The word farmer is used thoughout this essay to 
signify one who in any way carries on the business 
dof culbvating the soil. 





ATION. 


The pro-| 


that free labour is the best, slavery, we hope, | 


— A Sry 


which can be incident to farm labour, is thay 
it should be easily varied in its quantity 
Nothing is more variable than the quantiiy 
of labour which the farmer has occasion ¢. 
employ upon bis farm at different Slenis 
and under different circumstances, Th 
seasons as they severally occur, each in the: 
turn, call upon the farmer to make corre. 
ponding changes in the quantity of his Jn. 
bour. He cannot conveniently or profits 
bly employ as much labour in winter as ; 
simmer. The fluctuations of commer, 
is another cause which often induces {h, 
farmer to change froma kind of farmip. 
which employs a given number of hands, {, 
a kind which would employ a much greate, 
or less number. For example, the state o. 
the markets may be such, that the corn ap) 
wheat growers would find it profitable to 
|turn their attention fo the growing of wool, 
which employs very few labourers compared 
to the former kinds of farming. The so; 
itself also requires frequent changes in this 
kind of husbandry. In modern days, thy 
great secret of good farming is supposed t 
| comaiet ina proper rotrtion of crops. By: 
the most important reéation is from tilling to 
grazing, and vice versa. The good norther: 
farmer, after tilling his lots a few years, lay: 
them down to grass. ‘Chis he calls lettiny 
his lands rest. But if he cultivated wit 
slave labour, whilst his lands were resting. 
most of the labourers would also be restins 
at his expense. : 

The inconvenience of making frequent 
changes in the quantity of s!ave labour, and 
of suiting its amounts to the requirements o! 
the farmer, under every circumstance, must 
present itself to every one who reflects upon 
the subject. But what is more, the mora! 
sense of society has erected an insuperable 
barrier to these changes. Public sentiment 
| denies the character of respectability to men 
who are in the habit of buying and selling 
Slaves. A farmer who should purchase a 
large number of slaves, to perform the la- 
bour of his farm in summer, and who should 
sell them again when winter approaches, an 
so on from year to year, would be denied a 
respectable standingin the community. But 
where labour is free, and therefore the sub- 
ject of contract between the employer and 
labourer, these changes are frequently taking 
placethroughout the year. The farmer pur- 
'chases labour precisely as he purchases any 
other commodity in the market, in such quan- 
‘tities and at such timesas he wants it. He 
‘employs his labourers by the day, the month, 
lor the year, as best suits his convenience ¢: 
‘interest. 

Nor does the farmer, by thus regulating 
the quantity of his labour to suit his own con- 
venience, thereby discommode or impose 
hardships upon the labourers. Where le 
| bour is performed by freemen exclusively: 


| hireling labourers upon a farm are not neces 





‘sarily confined to that occupation. They 
ofien unite some mechanic art, or some 


other employment, to that of labouring 004 
farm for hire during the summer months: 
Every speeies of labozr being respectabity 
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pecause it is ali performed by freemen, 
when the labourer is not wanted upon the | 
farm of his employer,be is neither precla-| 
ded nor unqualified from turning his hand to 
something else. In one shape or another 
he is constantly promoting the trifold inter- 
ostof himself, his employer, and his country. | 
He is at one time employed in the farmer’s 
field to supply his country with bread; at 
another, he * guides the tool mechanic,” or 
perhaps he has embarked upon the “ moun- 
(ain wave,” forthe purpose of transporting 
(he surplus production of his farin labour to 
gome foreign port. In each of these employ- 
ments, he is supporting himself, furthering 
ihe interest of property-holders, and promot- 
ing national wealth. ‘This accounts not on- 
ly for the thriving cendition of the labourers 
nd employers in free states, but also for the 
circumstance that free states support a much 
more numerous population than the slave 
states. 


But, it will be asked, if labourers are thus 
at liberty to bestow their labour when and 
where they please, what security has the 
farmer, that they will consult his conveni- 
ence and interest in serving him? Talktoa 
Maryland farmer of free labour, and per- 
haps he will tell you that free labourers are 
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sess the same commercial ploperties. Len] 


i bour, like the fruits of labour, is property, 


an article of bargain and sale; a commodi- 
ty in the market, and as such, possesses the 
same commercial nature and constitution 


~2" 


raiser, the producer of the commodity, 2) 
the profits he can make by its production. 
The foregoing extract is ali we have room for this 
week. Further notice of the pamphlet before us 
will be taken in next number. It will be seen 





with every other commodity that is bought 
and sold. All the werld agree, as a general 
proposition, that the most effectual method 
of rendering every commodity which is the 
subject of private property, cheap, plentiful 
and of good quality, and of placing it with- 
in the reach ef all who wish to make use of 
it, is to secure to the producer of the comme- 
dity all the profits “he con make by produ- 
cing it; by leaving him to produce it when 
he pleases; to sell it to whom he pleases, 
where he pleases, and for the most that he 
can get. Itis by these equitable laws, this 
free and unshackled intercourse, that the 
farmer is always able to supply himself with 
the coffee of the West Indies, the tea of the 
East Indies, the carpets of Turkey, the manu- 
factures of Europe, in short with every luxu- 
ry and comfort which the world affords. 
The effect of a different system, with regard 
to the products of labour, may be easily il- 
lustrated. For example: Suppose the rest 
of the world should say to the farmers— 
Gentlemen, we are now too dependant on 


. 








capricious; that they will often take advan- 
tage of their liberty and forsake him, at the 
most hurrying seasons‘of his crops. Now 
if there is any soundness in this objec- 
tion to free labour, is it not remarkable that 
it should never be made, except by those 
farmers who work slaves ? Farmers in free 
states feel no apprehension that their farms 
will lie fallow for want of labour to till them, 


you for existence. Meat and bread, the 
comforts and necessaries of life, come to the 
rest of mankind exclusively through your 
hands. Perhaps you may combine to close 
those hands upon us, and starve all but your- 
selyes. ‘Io prevent so melancholy an occur- 
rence, and at all events to render ourselves in- 
dependent of your caprices, We must alter the 
existing laws and take from you the right of 
disposing of your crops according to your own 





orthat their crops when raised, will return 
into the earth for want of labour to gather 
them, The farmeris no more at the mercy 
of Jabourers where they are free, than me- 
chanics or manufacturers in Maryland or 
England, are at the mercy of the journey- 
men they employ. In this system of un- 
versal liberty, there isa controlling power, 
a regulating principle, which like a courte- 
ous master of ceremonies, accommodates 
the wants of the whole world much better 
than any number of individuals can be ac- 
commodated by attempting violently to help 
themselves. In others words, the conflict- 
ing interests and necessities of each are the 
accommodation and security of all. 


Though this sentiment, in one form of ex- 
pression or another, is the basis of all mo- 
dern theories of human polity, [ will not 
ask a concession of its application to the 
present subjeet. Indeed such a concession 
‘would be yielding up the discussion. To say 
‘be conflictng interests and necessities of 
employer and labourer would most commo- 
diously regulate their intercourse, is to use 
another phraseology to express, that free la- 
bour is preferable to slave. This being the 
point in dispute, J will endeavour to settle 
it, by shewing its consanguinity toa family 
of maxims that have not been questioned 
tor several centuries. 


J.abour and the fruits of labour both pos- 


reply? Would they not say—Fellow-citizens, 
‘take your own course. What produce we 
| have raised, under the presumption that we 
| were to dispose of it as we pleased, you can 
take and make the most of it. But look 
out for short crops next year. We do not 
cultivate our lands if others are to enjoy the 
fruits. The world remained a wilderness 
until the producer was rendered secure in his 
rights to his produce. Depart from this po- 
licy, which has filled the world with abun- 
dance, and the earth will soon revert to its 
original state of sterility. Now, all I ask 
of the farmer is, that he should extend this 
reasoning on from the fruits of labour to la- 
bour itself. Task him to believe, that the 
tree and the fruit are related together by one 
common nature. The same principle which 
renders it such good policy 
mankind to protect the farmer in his right to 
his crops, renders it eqnally politic in the 
farmer to protect the labourer in the right to 
his labour. 
dity. The farmer is the consumer of labour, 
and the labourer is the producer. And as 
the rest of the world, in order to render the 





good quality, are obliged to protect him in 
raising or producing it, so the farmer can 





will and pleasure. What would be the farmers | 


. . ! 
Labour, like wheat, is a commo- 


render labour cheap, plentiful, and of a good | The slaves in the slave stgtes 
iquality only by securing to the labourer, the’ The free whites in the slave states 21,90 


| that the author has scarcely passed the threshold 
| of his subject, in the view that we have yet taken of 
| him. 
servations relative to profit, and loss, that will proba 
| bly serve as a Pocket Mirror for short-sighted agri 


In the succeeding pages he makes some ob- 


| 


| culturaliste; and may be of essential service to those 
who have reflected a little, but have not dispensed 


| with the ** prejudice of education” 


which a pride 
| of ancestry, or reverence for old custones, has fastened 
upon them. There is not a shadow of doubt that a 
great change in-agricultural practice, will soon 
‘follow a proper investigation of the interesting 
aubject. 


Oe ee eens ae 


FOR TIIZ GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATIOS - 
Mr. Editor:— 

At the commencement of the government 
of these United States, there were seven, viz 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode: 
Island, Connecticut, New-York, New-Jer 
,sey and Pennsylvania, which might be term 
‘ed free states, the number of slaves which 
‘they possessed being very small. ‘The othe: 
isix, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 


Carolina, South-Carelina and Georgia, for 





ithe sake of distinction we will call slave 
states, and the following table eontains in 
condensed forma comparative view of thei 
progress én population, from 1790 to 1820, 


pr.ct. 7f. states. pr. ct. 6s. states 
Free white popu- 


| Jation in 1790 00,00 1,719,460 00,00 169,342 
‘Increase in 10 yrs. 
| from1790to 1800 30,57 525,783 21,90 256,373 


| Free white popu- 
| lation in 1800 
Increase in 10 yrs. 
| from1800to 1810 50,90 
| Free white popu- 
+ jation in 1810 
| Increase in 10 yrs 
| from1810to 1820 26,51 
|Free white popu- 
lation in 1820 


00,00 2,245 243 00,00 1,425,715 


694,314 10,68 152,317 
00,00 2,939,557 00,00 1,! 
779,214 11,84 186,956 
00,00 3,718,771 00,00 1,764,988 


| Slave population 


| in 1790 00,00 40,354 00,00 641,480 
‘Increase in 10 yrs. 
from 1790 to 1800 00,00 mone 24,15 154,954 
Slave population 
| in 1800 00,00 $6,081 00,00 796,435 
| Increase in 10 yrs 
in the rest of; from 1800 to 1810 00,00 none 22,87 182,169 
Slave population 
in 1810 00,00 £27,081 00,00 978,604 
| Increase in 10 yrs 
' from 1810to 1820 00,00 none 17,54 171,604 


| Slave population 
}in 1820 


00,00 18,001 


facts appear, some of which are, that be- 


farmer’s wheat cheap, plentiful, and of @ tween 4790 and 1800 the free whites in the 


| free states increased, per cent. 


; 
; 


30,57 


24,15 


00,00 1,150,208 
' From the above table many important 


< 
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That in 10 years, between 1800 and 1810, dren of despotic monarchs, nursed in the 


eae | by flattering 
the free states increased, | !@p of luxury, and surrounded b; 
the free garnet *lcourtiers and obsequious slaves, seldom 


por oem , 30,90 | walk in the path of virtue when they arrive 

‘Fhe slaves in the slave states, 22,87 atthe age of manhood, and one of these is 

5 The free whites in the slave states, 10,63  |rarely to be met with in the annals of history, 
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That in 10 years, between 1810 and 1820, who has proved to be a blessing to his coun- 
ye . |try, without first undergoing the chastening 
the free whites in the free states have in- 


Lf fs hand of affliction. 
increased, per cent. 26,51 The children of slave-holders being plac- 
{ The slaves in the slave states, 17,54. |ed under circumstances nearly similar, may 
i The free whites in the slave states, 11,84 be expected to receive the same kind of im- 


Phat} , : oq | pressions: they are exposed to all the temp- 
Phat in the whole 80 —s ocneetpedicketes tations most likely to overcome the human 
and 1820, the free whites in the free states heart; surrounded with none but inferors; 
have increased, per cent. 116,27 taught to consider themselves a superior or- 
‘The slaves in the slave states, 79,30 {der of beings, and accustomed to the exercise 
The free whites in the slave states, 50,93 |! Passions and prejudices, which must ren- 
Whilst the slaves in the free states have uni- 


der their whole life miserabl2, if they be not 
corrected. 

formly decreased, during the whole of this 

eriod. 


matter of surprise, if we find the youth of 
slave-holding states generally more ready to 
From the above, it must be at once evi-|command than obey; and more remarkable 
dent, that it cannot be many years before the a tarmulenee than docility.. Such is the 
character they have aequired in the colleges 
of the Northern and Eastern States: and 
|when we reflect upon circumstances under 
yemedy is speedily applied: and as the slaves} Which they have been brought up at home, 
are not now permitted to run away from|*¢ ought not only to commisserate the teach- 
; t ers, under whose care they are placed, but, 
their masters, so it is evident, to use one of 


also, to extend our sympathy to the young 
Mr. Randolph’s expressions, that the mas-|men themselves, whose minds have been so 


ters must be compelled to run away from unhappily directed. These effects are not 
hele alates. yw. |to be attributed toany want of affectionate 
solicitude on the part of the parents; for 
| —[ATehN Anum they are the necegsary result of the circum- 
SELECTED ARTIOLES. dabuias under which they have been placed. 
FROM THE ALEXANDRIA GAZETTE. Domestic servants are often the corruptors 
VIEWS of youth even in free states, where the pa- 

Of the benevolent Sociely of Alexandria for|rents have an opportunity of selecting sueh 
ameliorating and improving the condition only as they suppose will be suilable-—How 

of the People of Color. ~ | much more dangerous, then, must be the con- 
No. V. versation and example of the poor, degraded 

.ON THE POLITICAL TENDENCY OF SLAVERY (N| wretches, who serve in the nurseries of slave- 
THE UNITED STATES. holders—who cannot be discharged without 

Much of the happiness or misery we ex-|@ sacrifice of feeling, nor exchanged for 
perience through life, depends upon the im- others of the same class, with much hope 


pressions we receive in childhood. Thejof improvement. It is one of the strictest 
youthful heart is peculiarly susceptible of 


staves will out number the whites in all our 
southern slave holding states, unless some 








-- 








It should not, therefore, be a} 


Ee ———— 
even degrading to the rank of a gentleman— 
The whole business of his life is to spend 
the fruits of others’ labour; and if he be redu- 
ced to poverty, (which is the natural result 
of luxury and idleness) he becomes the most 
helpless and miserable of men—unless by a 
desperate struggle with the prejudices and 
habits of his early life, he succeeds in ma- 
king use of those faculties of mind and bo- 
dy, which were designed to exalt him in the 
scale of happiness and usefulness. Some 
illustrious examples of this kind may be 
found in our country, but they are only a 


who have escaped a shipwreck by manfully 
stemming the tide which threatened their de- 
struction. When we look around us, and 
see on every side the numbers who have 
been reduced from affluence to poverty, by a 
course of idleness and extravagance, we 
cannot for a moment, doubt the expedien- 
cy of accustoming the youth, of both sexes; 
to those active employments which invigo- 
rate both mind and body, and prepare them 
for alife of usefulness. Yet, this can hard- 
ly be expected to be done in a Jand where 
slaves are almost the ouly labourers, and 
where even the lowest class of whites con- 
sider it degrading to work. If parents were 
only as solicitous to give their children a pa- 
trimony of good habits and virtuous princi- 
ples, as they are to leave them large posses- 
sions of less substantial wealth, we think 
they would carefully investigate this sub- 
ject, and see the necessity of removing 
from them a degraded and servile class, 
who, from “ the very knowledge of their con- 
dition as slaves, must ever continue to be 
‘thus degraded, and must always produce 
‘the most pernicious effects upon the morals, 
‘the habits, and the prosperity of their pos- 
| sessors, 


| 











Fiom the New-York Observer. 


AN ApoLtocy For PuHarRaon. 
(Concluded. ) 
The ‘conduct of Isruel to the Scheche« 
mites, (Gen. xxxiv. 25—27,) and their late 





injunctions of eminent autbors, who have attempt to plunder the inhabitants of Gath, 
the tender emotions of virtue, and no less lia- 


ble to the insiduous influence of vice. The 


affections of childhood being at first without] versation of mentals and slaves; “ for,” says 
any object, will twine themselves around] one who had deeply studied the human heart, 
almost any that presents itself; and the ut-|‘* what is learned at that ageis deeply im- 
most care of the parent is necessary to place| printed on the mind, and leaves deep marks 
before them only those exalted and enno-|belind it, which are not easily te be effaced. 
bling objects, which will raise them above 


written on the education of youth, that they|(J. Chron. vii. 20—23,) might make him 
be carefully guarded against the corrupt con- | fee} justified in providing against similar 


treatment. If this state of things did not 
|justify, Pharaoh might think it came very 
inearit. He still found them to increase; and 
‘more rapidly than when leading the easy 
life of shepherds. Under apprehensions of 


few of the more resolute and persevering, 





pad ; wants. 


ma It has often been observed that the chil- 


As in the case of a new vessel, which long) ihe scenes that meght follow a great increase 
every unworthy propensity, inthe pureen-| preserves a tincture of the first liquor pour-! of their numbers, soured as they were by his 
joyments of virtue and goodness. How dan-|ed into it, and like wool which can never change of policy towards them, he was 
gerous, then, is the situation of those who| recover iis first whiteness, after it has beea| wrought up to the cruel purpose of destroy- 
Ph are born in the midst of slavery? Surround-j once dyed.” 

He. ed in infancy and childhood by aclass of 
Bi people whoare always degraded, and often 
y corrupt; sufiered to domineer over their fel- 
BS Jow creatures, before they have themselves] useful employment, will be soon employed jto recollect, that the exposing of infants has 
Bai come under the dominion of reason; and . 

, withheld from the exercise of theiy own na-| which a child can be placed, so likely to| Greeks and Komans, until Christraniay put 
tive energies. by having servants at com- 
Ae. mand to supply the most trivial of their 


‘ing their mate children. 

Another maxim, which has received ine The thing was cruel,—but cruel were the 
sanction of the wisest men in every age,|fears that led to it. While it cannot be too 
teaches us that those who are without any| strongly condemned, we ought in all reason 
1in doing evil. Now, there is no situation in| been done by many nations. The polished 
produce this result, as that of being gvrrounds|a stop to it, often exposed their own chiidren. 
ed by slaves: from emg waite! upon con- | Itis done now by Pagan nations in the Fast. 
tinually, he soon learns to consider every | Pharaoh was a Pagan, and his conduct to- 
kind of labour as exceedingly uksome, and wards the infants of Jsracl was not werse 
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than others have observed towards their own. ; 
There is a tribe in Hindostan who for ages, 
have destroyed all their female children, and | 
if I am rightly informed, do it now. | 

Moses, we doubt not, did what was right, | 
and acted by divine direction: this need not’ 
however prevent us from recollecting how) 
Pharaoh, a Pagan, would naturally view his 
conduct. Moses was saved from death by 
the. daughter of Pharaoh,—educated at 
Court, and in the very best manner. Soon 
after he was grown, he was found interfering 
with the policy of the government towards 
the Hebrews. He fled, and remained abroad 
until the death of the king. But the new 
king was hardly seated on his throne, before 
Moses re-appeared, and being joined by the 
leading men among the Hebrews, presented 
himself at Court, and demanded that Israel 
be Jet go three days’ journey into the wilder- 
derness to sacrifice. The man, the time, the 
manner, as well asthe demand, were all cal- 
culated to offend Pharaoh. Itis not needful 
to go over what took place at the several in- 
terviews. Pharaoh, pressed by the Plagues, 
tried to compound the matter. At one time 
heotfered to let the men go, detaining the 
the women and children as hostages for their 
return. He proposed that they should sacri- 
fice and keep the feast inthe land. While 
Moses readily complied with Pharaoh’s re- 
quest, to remove the plagues, he abated rot 
one whit of his first demand. He rather rose| 
than fell. He declared that they must take, 
their families, their flocks and herds with 
them;—that they would not leave one hoof 
behind. It didnot admit of a doubt, that 
they had no intention to return to slavery. 
They were for being free. Might not Phara- 
of have feared, that Moses had in vievy to 
to keep them for awhile in the wilderness,— 
provide them with arms,—train them to mili- 
tary service,—and then return to Egypt with 
six hundred thousand slaves, transformed in- 
to warriors, breathing vengeance for their 
supposed wrongs? And may not a mistaken 
notion of his own safety have urged him to 
resist the demand. 

Or admitting that Moses intended to lead 
them to Canaan, might not Pharaoh have 
really concluded that the scheme was little 
short of madness. ‘To attempt with an army 





that he might happen to take up notions oj! 
that kind; and feel nota little provoked at 
Moses and Aaron for spreading discontent 
among his slaves. 

But there were still other difficulties. The 
Hebrews formed the great body of laborers 
in his kingdom. Moses insisted on taking 
them all off, on thesame day. Whiata state 
of things this was calculated to produce in his 
kingdom! Would it not ruin it? And would 
itnot ruin the Ilebrews? They had been 
raised in slavery —been unfit for self-govern- 
ment. He had found it necessary to employ 
overseers, and even callin the aid of the rod, 
to overcome their idle habits. Fer a people 
with such habits, to be turned free all at 
once! mghtnot Pharaoh think it would ruin 
them/—that they could not govern them- 
selves?—that they would starve? and think 
that kindness to them would forbid turning 
tiem loose as Moses demanded. 

But we have no reason to think that Pha- 
raoh was wholly without regard to the value 
of property. Lhe Uebrews as his laborers 
and artificers, were very valuable property. 
There were 600,000 labouring men, besides 
the women and children. From their doub- 
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vie in refusing to comply with the demand, ! 
really admit it. But is it not equally true that 
those Plagues going to prove God’s displea- 
sure against Pnaraoh and Egyptians for en- 
slaving Israel, go directly to prove the gen- 
eral truth, that all who enslave others, or 
hold them forcibly in slavery, do what is 
offensive to God? Pharaoh may have per- 
suaded himself that Moses wrought his mira- 
cles by magic. Pharaoh was an ignorant 
Pagan. We believe God wrought the mira- 
cles; and the general truth is plain, God hates 
oppression. 

To conclude my apology, which is much 
too long, I repeat that ft fully believe that 
Pharash did wrong in enslaving Israel—iri 
persevering in it: That however plausible 
his excuses, they availed not. The event 
proved that it would have been better for 
Kgypt never to have enslaved Israel. [4 
would have been better to have given it up 
at any one time that could be named. For 
not only did they go out, but they spoiled 
the treyptians; and the attempt to force them 
back, involved the whole military force, 
with Pharaoh, at its head in ruin. AJl this 
is admitted.—Yet I say, Egyptian slavery 





ling im less than fifteen years, there must 
have been a great many ebildren. It will 
be a moderate calculation to suppose the men 
above the age ot twenty, formed one-fourth 
of the whole. ‘There were then three mil- 
lions in all. Estimate these at $300 apiece, 
and it amounts Lo 720,900,000; not to men- 
tiou their cattle, and other property, which 
was very valuable. Now, is it to be wonder- 
ed at, that Pharaoh felt reluctant to lose so 
much property? Nothing was safd about 
buying their freedom. He was required to 
give all up,—not to bear a part of tle loss 
and they the rest—he was to bear the whole! 
We can easily perceive how Pharavh might 
have persuaded himself, that to lose so much 
property, and be deprived of all his laborers, 
—and to have to set his own people to all the 
hard work in the city, and in the field, to 
which they were not accustomed, was really 
rather too much! 

He might very possibly have thought, that if 
it was wrong at first to enslave the Mebrews, 
he was not to blame forit. That was done 
long before he was born. That he found 





of slaves, without arms, without any experi- 
euce inwar, without provisions to cross the 
desert and attempt to disposess the seven na- 
tions of Canaan, amounting to perhaps ten 
times their number-——a warlike people, well 
armed, with a country filled with towers and 
cities * walled up to heaven!” was there ever 
such an attempt! A man in Moses’ situation, 
raised in expectation of a throne, might be 
willing to atfempt any thing, rather than live 
n Obscurity. Ought Pharaoh to let a peeple 
ander his authority, be led on such an errand: 


Micht he not think it was his duty in kind-| 


ness to them, to keep them where they were, 
—give them enough to wear and eat and do? 
And might he not think that al! their talk 
about being free, and complaining abou their 
Work, was produced by the intermeddiung »f 
Moses and Aaron? It really appgars to me 


‘them in slavery, and held them as property. 
| Phat the whole habits of the Egyptians was 


‘such now, that the evil of slavery was a| 


|kind of necessary evil. That they could not 


was not as hard assome other cases Of slave- 
ry;—and Pharaoh’s excuses are, I think, 
better than what have satisfied, and now 
satisfy many. INTERPRETER. 
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FIAT JUSTITIA RUAT CELLU‘. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16) 1827. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
he “note of preparation,” for the customary 
observance of the day of our “ nation’s birth,” ts 
heard from every quarter. Already its usual hila- 
rity is enjoyed by many, in anticipation. 
are the modes of celebration that have been recom- 
mended, 


Various 


Some will hail it asa season of mirthful 


| festivity, and dissipating reveiry; while others en- 
deavour to make the ceremonials and solemnities of 





|do without it; and that it was hard to make 
him payeor the faults of his tore-ftathers, and 
\to give up what he had received as property 
'by inheritance. 

| There is another point deserving notice. 


Natural and personal rights were not then as, 


‘well understeod vs now. Perhaps few, if 
jany, then mantained the doctrines, that per- 
sonal “ liberty is an unalienable right,’ 
iwhich no man has aright to take or with- 
‘hold trom us, under a plea of right of proper- 
ty. Less was viven tu Pharaoh, as to know- 
ledge, and less was received 

As to the suppoistion that the miracles 
| wrought, made Pharaoh altogethes inexcusa- 


| the occasion subservient to the dictates of patriot- 
‘ism and the rights of man. 

| it is not my intention, at the present time, to 
| dwell upon this topic, but simply to introduce a few 
‘remarks of alate writer, which I consider very ap- 
|propriate, and well worthy of the serious considerg- 
‘tion of every reader. 

‘Nhe editor of the Christian Inquirer, in noticing 
| the subject before us, makes the fuilowing obser- 
| vations.— 
| We feel thatthefe isa solemn and weighty re- 
| Spops:bility resting upon the people 6f these United 
| States, boih on account of the blessings they enjoy 

and tue influence which their example must have 
(Upon the rest of the civilized world. If we are, as 
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we profess to be, real and sincere republicans, we | slaves in the Unites States, on these conditions, viz: 
cannot be insensible of the depraved and oppressed, 1 Thatsome berevolent society in the United 
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‘iubursement of the passage money, and such othe: 
| advancements as the proprietor shall have made for 


eradition of a numerous elass of fellow-beings in | States, or the persons in whose possession those un-j the laborer. 


the very 
than Egyptian bendage, and who are new looking to| them at the city of Baltimore to you, free of any 
us for deliveranee. In what way, we asit, can wei charge or expense fur their transportation from 
better manifest our gratitude for the blessings ef | the interior 
liberty and independence, than by extending to thi 2. Thet the said slaves, so liberated, shall engage 
affiicted race of men, the blissings whieh we enjoy. kthemselves, before the public authorities in Balii- 
Qur goodness (or good acts) extend not to God, more, to work on their arrival in Haytifor the space 
but to our fellowemen; and every act of kindness oft three } ears, a3 mechanics or farmers, ag the case 
hown the afflicted and oppressed, whatever may be) may be, on lands already cultivated, and where they 
‘heir complexion or religion, wiil be acknowledged | will be placed by the society, and receive as a com 
by Him who renders to every man according to bis , pensatian, one half of the produce of their labor. 
works. Among us there are (wo classes, which, 5S That from their share of the produce, which 
ought to be especiaily remembered on this doy: ist) the society guarantee at li.e minimum of fifty dollars 


tmnidst ef us, 


the poor and distress@d of every grade, including the | nett per year, to jaborers of the first class, the emi-| 


aged, the widow.and the fatherless, as well as such as | grants shall reimburse yearly one third, antil full 
may be in hospitals, penitentiaries, prisons, &c. and, payment be made of the sum which will bave been 
2.lly; the more numerous ciass of our brethren, who | expended for their passage, and other indispeasable 
are held in perpetual bondage and sJavery. charges until their arrival in Hayti, and for their 
To say in one breath that we hold this truth tobe | support until they will have become able to satisfy 
self evident, that all men are born free and equal, and their own wants. 
iu the very next, that it jis lawful, ‘“‘seriptural,” and; 4. That the said slaves, so emancipated, shall 
expedient to hold men in involuntary servitude, | contract at Baltimore to renew their engagements, 
shows our inconsistency, hypocrisy and wickedness!) on their arrival in Elayti, and not to remain in idle- 
And whatever may be our reasons, or pretences for | ness, according to the conditions of articke second, 
this abominable practice, it shows that we are insin-| and shal act in conformity with the advice and de- 
cere in our professions, and unworthy of the ee) aren ef the Philanthropic Society, inaemuch as the 
sings we profess to celebrate. _ | said society has been established with a view to their 
If is our wish that the day should be observed in| emancipation and happiness. Such is the sole ob- 
uch a rational and elevated manner, that all | ject of its institution. 
classes of people might unite in the celebration,) 5 MThatin consideration of these obligations, con- 
and be benefitted by it. Ve ave not pleased to see tracted by the liberated Slaves, the Philanchropic 
one class celebrating itin a religious, another in a/ Society engage, net enly te advance the price of 
profane manner; because in the former, it may en- ‘their passage from Baltimere to Port-au-Prince, but 
gender pride and self-censequence, as if they were , also to place them with citizens, commendable for 
more righteous than others, and in the latter, it! ther humanity and philanthropy, in order to enable 
may produce feelings of disgust against religion and | them to work to advantage. The society moreover 
118 professors, on account of their pretended sancti'y | bind themselves to take due care that justice is dis- 
We wish therefore, that in every ward of the city, | tributed to them; that they are treated with regard; 
and every parish end town in the state, there might | that they receive thew just demands; and, in fine, at 


be persons, digtinguished for their attachment to ci- | the expiration of the term of their contract, to soli-! 


vil and religious liberty, appoiuted for the purpose | cit from government lands for those whowwish them. 
of preparing and delivering orations or poems/in order that they may establish themselves in bu- 
adapted to the oecasion, and which might ewaken | siness on their own account. 

tne attention of the people to the love of liberty and | 
the evils of slavery. Gn these occasions let coliec- | seme stave-nolders fo liberate from one hundred 
tions be made, first, fe the purpose of relieving the | andtwenty to one hundred and fifty persons, accor- 
distressed in our immediate vicinity, and thee to| ding to the conditions of articles.1, 2,3, and 4, and 
emancipate the claves and send them out of the | wii] advese me of the same, the Philanthropic Socie- 
country. Such «mode of celebrating the day would ty will smmediately afterwards send a vessel for 
be honourable to ourselves, and prove 2 blessing to them, or you may give the neeessary instructions to 
eur fellow-creatures freight an American vessel] to transport them hither. 
The committee of the society is satisfied that if 


+ . > ae hapa - Tt the first enterprise sacceeds—if the business shall 
REMOVAL OF SLAVES TO HAYTI . be eondueted well, this will aid a very great number 


The terms upon which the editor of the Genias of to go out also from the chains of slavery, and come 
Universal Emancipation is authorized to contract;among us to enjoy liberty and its consequent ad- 
for the removal of emancipated slaves to the repub-| Vantages.”’ 

lic of Hayti, may be understood by 2 perusai of the 
following extracts of two letters received from May 9th, 1826. 


<yeneral Inginac, President ef the Philanthropic So- | sich hry passage will re ~—_ for s laboring 

, man, and will comprise food during the passage 

se letters are a partof the) ; Dat y a 5 

These | splat _|from the United States, at from sixteen to twenty 

correspondence between that gentleman and myself, | dollars, according to the season—two thirds of this 
} “ae . 

relative to the subject, and which may be had in| sum for a woman, and one half for children over 


wate ae Te | three years of age. 
pamphlet form, on application at this office. 2. When the Redempticners shall labor upon 
Extract of aletter from Gen. Inginac, to the Editor, da-| shares, with a proprietor, they shal] have one half 
‘ted PorteauiePrince, 11th April, 1826, of all they receive from the ground which they cul- 
‘ Anumber of the members of the Philanthropic |tivate-—their portion of the quadrupeds or fowls 
Society are disposed toreunite themselves to make| which they raise, wil} be one fourth, It will be ne. 
a last effort im behalf of their brethren who are re-| cessary for the security of the parties, that a oon- 
cucee to the conditien of Helots in the United States, | tract, according to the established form, be made 
in order to procure to them the means of becoming | between the proprietor and the laborer for three 
citizens of ldayti, and of enjoying the same social ; years, or for the time which shall be agreed on be- 
advantages as themselves.—PFor this purpose | am j|tween them. This contract will provide for the re« 
authorised to commun'cate the following resojutians. - : : r 
The members of the Philanthropic Society engage | subsequent period, General Ingingc assured me that 
themselves, through my medium, to defray the ex- he believed two thousand might be taken by the So- 
pense of passage of one hundred and twenty, or one ‘ciety before the last of December, Some of 
hundred aud fifty* descendants of Africans, now, the members were very desirous io order the trans- 
- ee | portation of alarger number immediately; and be- 
* This is fow a Beginning of the work; but the se-, fore I leit the Island individual apphoatians were 
quc! of this communication will show that it is, by made to me for several hundred. upon the terms 
Re means, to be restricted to this number At a agreed to by the Society, 


Extract of another Letter from the same, cated 





etety of that island. 


—E 





who are groaning in worse |fortunate people may he, shall consent to deliver{ 3. After-the expiration of the contract, the pro- 


| prietor shall use his influence with the government 
lin favor of the Redemptioner, who shail have faith- 
| fully satisfied the condition of his contract, to ob. 
j tain for him the fend which has been premised to 
| those whe shall emigrate to the Repubic, having a 
‘right to the quality of a Haytian.* 

| 4. If the Redemptioners shall have in their fami- 
\lies and of their kindred some who, by reason of 
‘their age or infirmities, are not abie to suppore 
ithemselves by their labor and reimburse the advan. 
,ces which shall have been made te them, they shall 
| be supported in part by their relations, in a condi- 
tion to labor, and in part by the proprietor; that is 
to say, two thirds by the Pelatives, and one third by 
the proprietor. 

5. The contract which shall be made with me- 
chanics and artisans who may emigrate, shail oniv 
be for eighteen months——uniess the emigrant him-< 
self shall prefer to make it for a longer time.” 


Next weck, { shall introduce some remarks on the 
arrangement which resulted from the aforesaid cor- 
respondence, and sundry interviews with the Pre. 
sident and members of the Philanthropic Society.—. 
In the mean-time, I take the occasion to repeat, that 
it will give me pleasure to give any further expla 
nation, verbal or written, that may be required on 
the subject. Iam now authorized to forward two 
hundred redemptioners, as soon as they ean be ce! 
lected.—Ep. G. U. Emaw, 





* Fifteen English acres. 
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if, on your return te Baltimore, you can induce | 





i will conclude my quotations from the Rey, k 
Bickell’s pamphlet, with another extract or two 
Speaking of the mode of hiring out gangs of slaves, 
which is called jobbing, he says: 


They work very hard; and before sugars were de. 
pressed in price, three or four years since, their 
masters were paid ten pounds per acre for digging 
cane-holes, when each negro could earn them a dol. 
tara day; but, for the last two or three years, the 
jobbers have got only six oreight pounds an acre, 
and can, with difficulty, find employment for the 
gangs atthatrate. These jobbers used to make for. 
tunes in a short time; as a slave, by his labour,,. 
would in three or four years gain for his mas. 
ter more than prime cost; but it may be supposed that 
the negroes have a great antipathy to being sold to 
these jobbing gentlemen; for, independent of the 
continual heavy liabour, they are obliged to be al 
most altogether away from their own huts (which 
though poor, are far better than the temporary 
ones) and grounds, except a few Saturdays and the 
Sundays; their poor children aiso must be neglected, 
and their little stock lost or gone asiray. Sogreat 
is the objection they have of being sold to jobbers, 
that} have known many of themrun sway to avoid 
it: a long time often intervenes hefore they ean be 
recovered, and it is not atrifle that will make a ne 
gro run the risk of getting imprisoned, with two or 
three floggings into the bargain, or perhaps get 
transported from the island for life. These jobbing 
gangs have been compared, very aptly to over- 
wrought or oyer-driven borses: the poor slaves com 
posing them maycertainly, withqut exaggeration, 
be compared to the London hacks. A double price 
is paid for them, and they are worked so very much, 
that they do not lastlong. it 1s goid versus life.’ 

pp. 51. 52, 

As respects the adulterous mode of living, or pro 
misouous intercourse of the sexes, of al! colors, the 
iors author observes as fojlows:— 


‘« The evils of slavery, creat as they have aires 
dy been shown to be, would yet be less lamentable 
than they really are, if they affected the slaves only; 

but truly distressing to an awakened and well regi! 
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lated Christian mind is it to witness the demoralt-} 
zing effects broucht on the white part of the popu- 
lation also, nearly the whole of whom live in a 
state of open and acknowledged, and even boasted 
fornication. itis a well known and notorious fact, ' 
that very few ofthe white men in the West Indies) 
marry, except a few professional men, and some few 
merchants in the towns, and here and there, in the! 
‘ountry, a proprietor or large aitorney. Mostof the 
merchants and the shopkeepers in the towns.and the 
whole ofthe deputy plantera, (namely, overseers, ) 
» all parts of the country, have what iscailed a 
house-keeper, whois their concubine or mistress, 
and is generally a free woman of colour; but 
the book-keepers, who are too poor and too depen- 
dent to haveany kind of establishment, generally 
‘ake some Mulatto, or black female slave, from the 
estate where they are employed, or live in amore! 
general state of licentiousness. 

These two paragraphs are copied with the view 
of explaining several cases that occur in the ex- 
tracts which I shall now take from a Report to the 
British House of Commons, embracing the Fiscal’s 
Returns, relative to the complaints, &c. of slaves in 
the Colony of Berbice. These returns were printed 
by order of the House of Commons, 23d June, 1825 

The Fiscal. Mr. Bennett, in transmitting these re- 
turns, observes, that until the year 1819, he had 
kept no minutes of the complaints of slaves; but 
that from that time he had taken minutes of his ex» 
aminations, butonly a few cases of his decisions. — 
Since the present application was made for copies of 
the complaints, he hos been more particular in re- 
ceiving them, and he has added the decisions. 

tinder all these disadvantages, the materials be- 
fore us are, nevertheless, very valuable. They ad- 
mit us into the interior, the very penetralia of the 
slave system, which they exhibit in all its height and 
length and breadth and depth of deformity. It is 
out of our power, however, to do more than select 
a few examples from the mass. 

The first complaint on the list, we are sorry to 
say, is against a lady, Mrs. Sanders. Nine negre 
men complain of a great want both of fcod and 
clothing. One man produces a bolt and shackles. 
with which the negro women were often confined, 
the ancles and wrists crossways, by which they are 
bent double; and says he was twice confined in that 
way himself. He and three others went on one oc 
casion to complain of hunger. Mrs. Sanders order- 
ed them to be tied down and flogged with two dri. 
vers. It was oop a Sunday: supposes he had s:xty. 
They are made to reap cassava, and get firewood 
every Sunday, till the greatest part of the day is 
spent. ‘The women and children have noallowance; 
and the men are obliged to share their allowance, 
which is also a very scanty one, with them. 

Negro Sam says, that his mistress ts very bad; 
that the work is daily increased, so that they are 
unable to perform their task given them: That his| 
wife, named Adjuba, was locked up lately in his; 
mistress’s house for sik days,her allowance being on- | 
}y one plantain daily, (complainant exhibited some | 
of their plaintains;) and that the very pot in which | 
she got water to drink, was to serve her, by her mis-| 
fress’s order, as a necessarie: That his young master | 
is very good, but his mistress is of too cruel a na-! 
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posteriors show that he has been lately punished. 'm 
, bot to any excess, Dut the punishment much neg: \t 
jieeted; the nevro appears to be in a dropsy, and as 


-~ . 
6 Re = 
anding the payment, the manager called tne driver 
to give them a “d— d good payment.” Aiter 
wards, telling his master the hardness cf the 


such is treated by ihe doctor who has charge of the |service, he few into such a passion that he brvke 


barracks, 


ihe sou of this lady undertakes to defend his mo-| 
l ther 
. er. 


He says, ‘‘the negro is a very bad char- 
acter;-——that 

My mother will not allow him to be flogred, be- 
cause he bears the marks of former punishment so very 
evidently; be did receive a slight punishment for run- 
ming away; this punishment was inflicted by two 
smail boys with tamarimd rods, and it wus vw endeav- 
orto shame him. My brother brought him to town 
five days ago to cook, and why he nas run away I do 
not know; he was flogged by said boys under his feet 
with tamarind rods on accownl of HIS BACK BEING CUT UP 

Plantation GeLpeRLAnD :—.Nettelje, Julia, Lea, 
and Wietje, each with an infant in arms, complain 
that no ume is allowea them to nurse their children; 
that during the crop. an equal quantity of coffee is 
expected and required of them as from other wo- 
men having po children, or of the men; that a simi- 
lar task is given them in weeding grass with the 


rest of the gang, which they are not ableto perform, 


in consequence of carrying the children on their 
backs; if they fail, they are beaten in the manager’s 
presence with the handle of the whip vy the driver. 
Julia was locked up inthe stocks because she did 
not keep up with the restoi the gang, and threaten- 
ed to be fluged next mourning; she is a young girl 
with ber first child. Lea complains that she is 
not allowed to suckle her child during her work; she 
was threatened to be flogged next day by Mr. Toel, 
atthe same time with Julia 

Felix, belonging to Plantation Scotland, states 
that he bas had a black woman upon the estate 
for his wife now two years; and the reason of his 
coming to complain is, that the manager of the es- 
tate takes her from him, although he has a wife of 
his owr, Heis always taking the negroes’ wives, 
particularly his wife ‘(Felix’s); for she has had a 
child for him, and since the child has been born, 
the manager is always punishing him and his wife 
without a cause. Some time ago ten of the gang 
came to complainto their master (Dr Broer), to 
report to him that the manager had connection with 
their wives: 

Brutus, a watchman, belonging to plantation 
Providence, complained that the ‘* manager wanted 
my daughter Peggy. I said,‘ No:’ He followed her. 
I said* No.’ He asked me three times, I said ‘ No.’ 
Manager asked me again Friday night, I refused. 
Saturday morning he flogged me. This thing hurt 
me, and I came to complain.” 

The manager of this estate on another occasion 
laid a negro on the ground with two drivers over 
him, who gave him 100 lashes. [lis innocence be- 
ing afterwards proved, he went to the manager for 
redress. The manager told him, ** It you do not 
hold your tongue, I will put youin the stocks.” He 
then went to his owner, Mr. Henery, who answered 
“ Tcannot help it, it is not my fault, the punish- 
ment you had was the managev’s fault.” 

A number of negroes belonging to Mr. Elwes 
complain of the harsh treatment they received 
from him, and the slave Fanuy his concubine. 

hey are half starved, forced to work till four 
o’clock on Sundays, and also on holidays. 


one of his (complainent’s) teeth. 

| General Murray, the late Governor of Demarara, 
| weil known by the share be had in the prosecution 
'of Smith, the missionary, has two estatesin Berbice, 
| Resolution and Basus Lust. #he manager of the 
| fos mer estate, Hopkins, was reproved by the fiscal 
| for having given three suceessive floggings to a ne~ 
(gro named Mark, who states: 

| He had been flogged severely hy the manager 
|on account of complaining he was sick, three difter- 
jent times; onee 12, another 39, and again 25 lashes 
| have been inflicted; shews marks of severe flogging 
and much neglected, 

There 1s another complaint from the same estate. 
Michael says he is a negro, and knows very 
well he must work; but that they work from morn- 
ing till late in the evening, picking coffee; * and 
when he comes in, between six and seven In tre 
evening, instead of going home to get some victuals, 
he is ordered towork till twetve at night, bringing 
mud from one place to another. Also on Sundays 
they are ordered to work, and if they should refuse 
they would be flogged. Phillip makes a similar 
complaint. 

The result of the complaints made to the fiscal i¥ 
seldom given. In this instance it is given in very 
laconic terms, and will doubtless surprise our read- 
lers.: « Two directed to receive SEVENTY-FIVE lashes.”’ 

We have presented only a tithe of the attrocities 
laid before the fiscal of the small colony of Berbice, 
containing about 20,000 slaves! What a mass of 
| horrors should we have had before us, could we 
have hada similar return from all our colonies, 
which contain altogether upwards of forty times that 
number! Only three however of these colonies have 
fiscals, or any similar officers, to record in any man- 
ner, however imperfect, such transactions. 

I had determined to conclude the extracts from 
the pamphlets before me, relative to West Indi- 
an Slavery, in the present number; but, althougha 
small portion, only, of what now lie on my desk are 
here noticed, and these condensed as much as they 
will bear, some very important matters yet remain 
untouchec. TI musf, therefore beg the indulgence o. 
the reader a Jittle longer. Before taking leave of 
the subject, I wish to introduce some late observa. 





tions and statements of the celebrated Thomas 
‘Clase and the Hon. W. Wilberforce, of 
England. This I shall do with the view of sealing 
the condemnation of Coleman’s doctrine, as re- 
cently expressed, even in his own estimation; for 
he cannot gainsay what they assert; neicher dare he 
question its correetness. 





From Haytt. 
Rouse, 


Fy the Schooncr Cicero, Capt, 


from Port au Prince, Ietters and pa. 
pers, to the 26tn May, have been reeeived at the 
loffice of the Canius of Universal Emancipation 


| The mgrket was overstocked with American pre 





ture; that their allowance is very little, and that} Pour negroes belonging tox ee Plantation, | duce, Flour, $10. Soap $2,50 &c. Coffee rated 

they get ro clothing at all scarcely: Finally, begs the property of the Hon. oe K ‘ a, compro of not $1, 50 and 8 

that he may be sold elsewhere, as he is not able to} P&ing allowed time for breaktast; that they have to/ 2" , ; | 

bear it any longer there. | go to the field werers the cock-crow, and work - it One of the letters received hy this vesse? says 
Negro Louis says, Mr. Hyneman bought him when| ll gure‘ire, and then have to cut grass. They 


a d : v ‘The affairs with France were never in so fair a 
' . > CON adiir stocks, ¢ ot allow og 
very young, and solid him to Mr. Sanders. That | 2r® © ofined in the stocks, and not allowed to go 


+h 


their mistress keeps them ihe whole Sunday employ- 
ed with al} sorts of trifling works: that they get only 
three cassava cakes a week, with a little bit of salt 


, > n n fe eh, "cused; 4 eir denial’ a 
nash: Finally, that they get hardly any clothes ;— | 5, in fact, who are accused; and on their denial’ the 
wishes therefore rather to be sold than remain with | 


such acruel mistress; as certainly all of the negroes | 
one day or other, after so much suffering, wilt rup 
way in the bush. 


Complaint of the negro David, betonging to Mrs. | Hill, state: they all were engoged by the manager to | 28d ult. of an inflamatory fever. 
gin cotton for himself on their Sundays, for which! 


Sanders:—That he is- too much punished with the! 
whip and tamarind rods, that he is swollen; the | 
soles of his feet fogged with tamarind rods; he has) 
# beating at bis heert, the cause of his illness; his! 


out, even for the calls of nature. They complained 
to Mr. Katz, and he flogged them. The charges 
are denied by the manager and overseer; the per- 


fiscal finds the complaint unfounded, and orders 
three of them punished with seventy five lashes, and 


lone with fifty, ip his presence, in the market place 


seven negroes belonging to plantation Rose 


he promised eaca three guilders a day; when, «after 
working three Sundays, and receiving no payment, 
they declined to continue with this work (n ¢e- 


way as now; they are speedily progressing to an 
| 4 ‘Tr’ i 
famicadle issue. The writer, quotes the best autho 
-_ , 

| rity for his statement. 

We areinformed that Dr. Peaco, U.S. Agen: 


remova! to Africa of 139 slaves, captured and earr'- 


for the 


led into Georgia in 1820, died at Savannah on the 
We 


ithat Dr. Todson has been appointed in hie place. 


understand 


|} We have noimportant news, this week. in acd! 
ition to what has been heretofore noticed. 

























































































PARNASSIAN GROVE. 
Joy Americans, plead for the rights of mankind — 
Of the bond-man, as well as the free: 
Unrivet the fetters of body and mind, 
’ Neath the shade of your ‘‘ Liberty Tree.” 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIV@RSAL EMANCIPATIGN. 
To the Editor: 


The following lines were written by a very young 
jady, on reading an account of the murder of a 
slave-captain, by his slaves, whom he had most in- 
humanly treated on their passage from Africa. 

Respectfully, T. K. W. 

Baltimore, 6th mo. 1827. 


The Dlave-Traner, 


© cruel Slave-Trader! 
What is thy delight ?— 

‘Sworn foe and invader 
Of peace and of right. 


I'rom dearest connexions 
Thy captives are torn, 

Mid saddest reflections, 
That scarce can be borne. 


Fore’d from their lov’d shore, 
As ’t recedes from their view, 
Their fate they deplore, 
While they sigh their adiev. 


Che wail of the aged, 

Nor the cries of the young, 
an lessen the rage 

Of the soul-dealing throng-- 


Nor the anguish of heart, 
When the contest is o’er 
Cana feeling impart 
To the reveller in gore ! 


But God doth declare, 
And ’tis nature's decree, 
The fruits they shall share 
Of their iniquity. 


Phe measure they mete, 
Shall be meted again, 
And each, soon or late, 
Feel the penalty’s pain. 
Corrace Mai 





From the Baltimore Patriot. 
Co An Jufant, 
Sleeping at its Mother’s breast 
Sleep on, sleep on, my lovely boy, 
Nor wake to worldly woes: 
Jeep on, sleep on,—thine only joy 
From thy soft pillow flows. 


Thy waking smile is lovely, sweet, 
And my fond bosom cheers; 

Sut smiles are like the rainbow, fleet, 
And are beset with tears. 


Sleep on, sleep on, thou'lt wake full soon 
To this world’s woes—to weep; 

rher thou wilt find, the fairest boan 
This world can give, is sleep! 


Tis time enough for thee to wake, 
And wipe thy tearful eyes; 

When thou that pillow shalt forsake, 
For those the world supplies. 


Nay, huddled close, soft folds withtn 
Thy feetof tenderness 


The stormy paths to press. 


Sleep on, sleep on, while thoy may’st sleep 
Upon thy mother’s breast; 

For soon thou'lt wake, and wake to weep, 
Where no such pillow’s prest ! 





Pyriia3. 


= 





The London Times furnishes the fo!lowing choice 
|morceau, Which the scholar and the man of wit will 
lalike relish, in allusion to late cabinet ministers 
‘of England. It was ascribed to Thomas Moore. 


BSortis Clirgilianar, 


Lokp Epon. 
* Vos, o, guibus integer wvi 
Sanguis, ait, solidaque suo stant robore vires; 
Vos agitate fugam. 
Me si ceelicole voluissent ducere vitam, 
Hias mihi servassent sedes: satis una superque 
Vidimus excidia, et capte superavimus urbi.”’ 
ii. 638. 
To quit distinction, patronage, and pelf, 
May suit your spirits and your years, friend Pee!; 
But "tis a sign Heaven calls me to itself, 
When, at my age, it calls me from the seal. 
Why wish to live? My empire crushed at once! 
No bankrupt fees! No turtle at the Mayor's! 
A King no dupe! A Minister no dunce! [prayers! 
Cheap law! cheap bread! free markets! and fiee 
Why wish to live? Lonce was out before, 
And once, I think, is quite enough and more. 


Fart Barnursrt. 
“ Alceandrumque; Haliumque; Noemonaque; Pry- 
tanimque.”’—ix. 767. 
There lives not in this ample town 
A Smith, a Jackson, or a Brown, 
Who, inmy judgment, would not co 
At least as well, my lord, as you. 





———— 


WELLINGTON. 
* Hei mihi, qualis orat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore,qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis.”"— ii. 274. 


Ungrateful, sullen, savage, cold, 
The people’s scorn, the army’s hate, 
Can this be he, the wise, the bold, 
The loved, the feared, the good, the great? 
Whom Majesty rejoiced to see 
A constant guest at the Pavilion, 
Whom Parliament was proud to fee 
With a small present of a million ? 


MELVILLE. 
‘© fortunatae gentes, Saturnia regna, 
Antiqui Ausonii; quae vos fortuna quietos 
Sollicite:, suadetque ignota lacesserse bella?”-— 
xi. 252. 
What fend, my lord, in Eldon’s shape, 
Enticed you into such a scrape? 
What has a shrewd old Scot like you 
With such an idle braw! to do? 
How would your cunning father stare 
To see such madness in his heir! 
For shame! Renounce this strange grimace, 
Think on the real delights of place. 
To rule each trade and each profession, 
Each Dean of Guild and Lord of Session; 
To fill the maws and clothe the backs 
Of fifteen hundred tawnimeg Macs; 
To pension all the lads and lasses 
Of Hays and Drummonds and Dundasses, 
And deal commissions round by dozens 
Through high-cheeked rows of twentieth cou- 
sins. 





VARIETY. > 





The tollowing curious statistical account is given 
in the Cassel Almanack for the year 1826-—The 100 
most populous cities on the globe are—Jeddo, in Ja- 
pan, 1,680,000 inhabitants; Pekin, 1,500,000; Lon- 
don, 1,274,000; Hans-Ischen, 1,100,000; Calcutta, 
900,000; Madras, 817,000; Nankin, 800,000; Con- 
go-Ischen, $00,000; Paris, 717,300; Wuts Chanl, 
600,000; Constantinople, 597,800; Bennares, 536,- 
000; Kio, 520,726; Su-Ischen, 500.000; Houng- 
Ischen, 500,000, Ke rhe fortieth on the Ist ts 
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Berlin, containing 193,000; and the last, Bristo) 


|$7,800. Among the 100 cities three contain more 
} than 1,00,000; nine from 500,000 to 1,000,000; 23 
| from 200,000 to $90,000; 56 from 100,000 tu 200,. 


1000; 5 from 87,000 to 1oo,oo0.—Of these |00 cities, 
58 are in Asia, and 32 in Europe; of which 4 are iy 
Germany; 4 in France; 5 in Italy; 8 in England; 3 
in Spain; 5in Africa, and5 in America. A list of 
the population of 94 states is given: the following js 
an extract: China 264,500,000; Russia, 59,000,000; 
Japan, 40,500,000; British Empire, 136,500,000, 
France, $1,500,000; Austria, 30,000,000; Turkish, 
Empire, 24,500,000; Anam 23,000,000; Spain i5, 
090,000; Morocco, 15,000,000; Persia, 13,000,000 
Afghanistan, 12,300,000; Low Countries, 12,300,. 
000; Burmese, 12,000,000; Corea, 12,000,000; Thi- 
bet, 12,000,000; Prussia, 11,370,000; United States, 
10,645,000; Naples, 7,500,000; Brazil, 5,500,000,— 
The principality of Lichtenstein contains the small- 
est number of inhabitants out of the 94 states; have 
ing only 5,800 inhabitants. 

A CHaLLence.—Some years sinee, a Judge 
of Rhode-Island, received a challenge from Gen, 
—__——, of which he took no notice. Soon after, 
he met the challenger in a public company, and the 
following dialogue ensued between them. 

General—Did you receive my note, Sir? 

Judge.—Yes, Sir. 

General.—Well, Sir, do you intend to fight me? 

Judge.—No, Sir. 7 

General.—Then, Sir, Ishall consider you a pitifal 
coward. 

Judge.—Right, Sir, you knew thot very well, or 
you would never have challenged me. 





PUNNING. 

A punster having been invited to tea, of which ho 
was remarkably fond, happened to arrive after the 
tea things were rernoved; the lady of the house ex- 
pressed her regret at the circumstance, offering 
some mince pies, which she warmly recommended 
The punster by way of answer, pointed to a musical 
| instrument, and said, ‘My answer, Madam, is con 
itained in the name of that instrument, and wrote 
| down the following explanation, which he handed fo 
the lady. 

For tea pie?—ah! no; 

Pie? ah! no—for tea. 
Meaning that he did not relish the notion of taking 
pie instead of tea. it is almost unnecessary to add 
that the instrument pointed to was a piano forte, a: 
forte piano. 





REPLY OF AN IDLER. 
A country gentleman, walking in his fields, saw 
the gardener asleep under atree. ‘ What,” said 
he, ‘asleep when you should be at work, you icle 
wretch, you are not worthy that the sun should 
shine on you.” “fam truly sensible of my own un- 
worthiness,” replied the man, ‘* and therefore I laic 
me down in the shade.” 


MUNCHAUSENS, 
“ How this world is given to lying.” 

The Albany Microscope, states that the bed bugs 
in that place grow to an uncommon size. A travel- 
ler was lately waked bya Joud barking, which he 
discovered to proceed from bugs around his bed; anc 
in the morning he saw a remarkable impudent one 
sitting on his haunches on the hearth, picking his 
teeth with the poker. 

A traveller relates a wonderful account of a fight 
between a Kentuckian and an Alligator. The Ken 
tuckians are famed for ‘‘ gouging.”> One of them, 
while swimming, was attacked by an Alligator (98 
the story goes) of enormous size. Leviathan caught 
our ‘‘ half horse” by the leg; when, pulling him un- 
der the water, a desperate scuffle ensued. They 
They soon rose to the surface, the leg of the latter 
still inthe mouth of the former, and his thumb in 
his eye' Some persons, on shore were about to go tv 
the assistance of the hero of their own species, but 
he forbade them, saying: ‘ Let the fellow have fai 
play!” Itis needless to add, the Alligator was glad 
to let go his hold of the Kentuckian’s leg, to save hr 
eye, ard the fatter came off conqueror ' 
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